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probably made in the sixties; but the master of Neoplatonism
might well have been depicted in this atmosphere of elevated
solemnity. The head of the central figure is inspired by this same
lofty mood. The fashion of his hairdressing is in the style of the
second quarter of the century.
Through all these contrasts subsisting between the sarcophagi
of the lion-hunt period and of the philosopher period we can still
trace a straight line of evolution leading in the direction of late-
classical art; and we can see its negative no less than its positive
sides. The feeling for the organic structure of the figure grows
steadily weaker. Composition in relief, though occasionally
chequered by reminiscences of the classical style, carries on the
form typified by the great Ludovisi battle-sarcophagus. Cen-
tralized composition grows ever more popular. Along with this
the tendency increases for a turning of figures and whole scenes
toward frontality. A medallion of Severus Alexander shows a
quadriga for the first time in frontal view, though the figures in
the chariot still turn sideways. Coins of Postumus give the
Imperial portrait almost full-face, and, what is still more important,
the scene of an Imperial allocution in a centralized symmetrical
composition1. A turning-point of the utmost significance for the
history of art is marked by the frontal view of the reading philo-
sopher of the Lateran sarcophagus. For in the motive of the seated
figure we have here a dividing line between antiquity and the
medieval.
In classical reliefs, as in those of the more ancient East, the
ceremonial presentation of a figure enthroned in the foreground
was avoided because it was out of harmony with the whole spirit
of the relief of antiquity. But in Italy after the first century of the
Principate we can observe a movement towards the presentation
of a frontal view. For its realization, however, the true feeling for
plastic form had to be so far extinguished that men were no longer
disturbed by the contradiction between a foreshortened thigh and
its actual appearance in light and shade. From this point onwards
relief moves away from sculpture in the round and assimilates
itself to drawing.
If the new dating given to a rock-carving at Shapur, assigning
it to the reign of Shapur I, is correct, then it seems that a frontal
enthroned figure of a ruler in the middle of a centralized com-
position appears for the first time in Mesopotamian art at about
the same period. It is strange that we do not find it sooner in
Parthian and Sassanian art, which is after all not plastic in character
1 Volume of Plates v, 214, c, a.